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ABSTRACT 

Research for Better Schools^ Inc,^ has been working 
with local education agencies (LEAs) , intermediate service agencies 
(I3As) , and^ state education agencies (sfeAs) to bring about career 
education impact in Pennsylvania, New Jersey,/ and Delaware. Their 
strategy includes three essential elements; assist LEAs in planning 
and implementing career education programs, develop mat erials for 
^LEAs using this experience and develop' assistance strategies for ISAs 
. to support career education program planning and implementation in 
LEAs, and improve ISA capabilities to jprovi'de career education 
technical assistance to LEAs. Six lessons were discovered that , 
suggested a need for revision in the pro^jectj approach; (1) SEAs have 
~~teerr~ready to plan and implement statpwide career education programs 
onlv recently, (2) ISAs have not received sujfficient encouragement 
and incentives from the state to suppott schools in career program 
development, (3) without * encouragemeni^, LEAs will not plan and 
implement: program changes, (U) LEAs I'^ck staff capabilities to plan 
"and implement effective career education programs, (5) SEAs tended to 
rely on research and development resources developed within the state 
but now are open to using other resources, and (6). SEAs place high 
value on support from regional laboratory ies in planning career 
education initiatives, (YLB) 
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Assisting ^^condarv Schools in Car l Education -~ool Improvement: 

SoTz.' Le^s Tis 



~.2searci. . :.)r Better Schools Inc. (RB-S) is ;n.jcting several projects 
v/hich ..re ^lesiLgned to develop str_i:evide school i. ra^ranient strategies. One 
of th~= pr- ts has been worki:ig with local ed . at^rn agencies (LEAs), 
interir -diate service agencies (ISAs) and s . . .e e .: ^inn agencies (SEAs) 
to bring abouc caree: education impact in Trnns} :r.ia, New Jersey, and 
Delaware.. The purpor of this paper is tc identii: and discuss some con- 
clusions or less-ns i have reached in doir.g thi. ^ork. 

Original Assuinpcion:^ • 

In 1979, uhe career education proj^ecz in-u^ated a strategy for 
impacting schcjls vrich included three essentli.! elements. First, project 
staff would assist :: few LEAs in planning and implementing career education 
programs suitable local needs , conditions and preferences. Second, 
project staff v/ouid incorporate this experience into materials that LEAs 
could use and assistance strategies that ISAs could use to support career 
education program planning and implementation activities in LEAs, Project 
staff would work collaboratively with each SEA to adapt materials and 
strategies to contextual factors (e.g., state goal structure, state career 
education definition, type of ISA structures) in the state. Third, project 
staff would work with ISAs to improve their capabilities to provide career 
career education technical assistance to LEAs in their service areas. 

Project activities which took place from .'March 1979 until about May 
1980 were guided by^ a number of ar^sumptions about how state education 
agencies, intermediate service agencijes, and local education agencies 

' . ' ' ' ■ ■"' • . ■ 3 ■ • . 



-lew school i~proTri-r-nt in : -rea of career education. These assumptions 

■ ■ -3 lis tec bti:- ■-' - > 

ite edu:::::^r±:— 2:zaru:-ii::S : 

© v-iey iiareer education r.r a priorirv which deserves action 

Q V.-- 11 :{-'V;:c)[7 l(7nc;-rerTii -rrhool improvement initiatives similar 
l j "rr.:ir~ ar:. ei fici -nt" schocl improvement processes in 
Kev. s^-s-^' cr c : al-dire:i:xed perfo— ance- asec! instructions 

in Del_:iv.-ire 

vill h^ve career educat-^on as an rdencif iablu priority for 
^£.11 sell 1? vienin r.^^esf. initiatives 

a vrru^'j to work v:ith a few sci:ools and intermediate 

surv. . a;. :s to deve .op materia -s and assistance strategies 
for u£.: in Jing long- erm career education program 
plannir.^/iTrr^^entation rrocesses ' other school sites 

@ -ould r leader.^:nr and inis^er._ iv- co build intormedi^ice 
servicu rrr-c^- capabiiir:-.as and to eniiourage school particr- 
patior rcrr'iHS rhe state 

Inxermediate =c~L'rz: rrrencies: 

9 view r-r-er rrication as a priority Vnich deserves action 

o would bv^^ \'£i::Jmj; to strengthen their capabilities to guide . 
, schools rnr-ii;::h lon^-term career education school improvement 

processiirs 

e need ancnumirLE:inent and incentives from the state education 
ageti'". 

Local educari" 3iie_n:r±es: ^ 

• ' vie-:; career- education as a priority which deserves action 

% woi_:i bi: iTliIlrng to initiate ^ long-term career education? 
prcrmr lirrrr;±ng/implementation processes y * 

e neeu nlannrr:, an^l implementation support from the intermediate 
service ager.ny. 
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Methods 



Project staff conducted collaborative activities with each of the 
three kinds of.agencies (LEA, ISA, SEA) in each state. Staff members 
with responsibility for developing and maintai'ning a relationship with 

! 
1 

a particular agency were required to prepare written reports describing 
activities in the field. Work samples producejl by schools were analyzed 

by project staff. Staff met periodically to djlscuss their experience and 

i 
t 

to build a collective experience. They also tried to determine if that 
collective experience suggested conclusions orllessons which might be 
used to adjust project strategy and assumption^* 



Lessons Sug^ostijfe a Need 
for Revision in the PrcHect Approach 



In the latter part of 1979 and the early months of 1980, the project 
was able to link ^its intensive work with four IeAs to state level career 
education activities in two of the three states. Subsequently, project' 
staff were able to extend the SEA level relationships to intermediate 
service agency structures in the two 'states, these relationships grew 

stronger and work progressed, project staff began to see that they 'would 
have to adjust their thinking if they were to achieve career education 
impact in large numbers of schools. Some of tlj'ese lessons are now 
discussed. 

1* While state education agencies have vjLewed career education 
as a priority for spme time, they hav^ not been ready to 
plan and implement statewide programs^ until very recently. 
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.Each state education agency in the region supports the c 
that improving student abilinies to make the transition from 
work is a priority deserving of action in schools. Each SEA 
career education student outcome's to be among the mix of in^ »ch 
are important for "'preparing students for rhat transition- V- liii-il 
very recently SEAs.^were unwilling to specify career educaticr 
as one of the requirements for acceptable school performance. r 
months, SEAs have been active in changing this situation. Fo: 1:^1:™^ _ 
New Jersey identified graduation requirements and began long-- — 

planning efforts to find ways to encourage and -vS^upport fr.vors ^^^cr.:: 1 

responses. 

Project staff saw this change in state emphasis as zrea~-r con- ci'ons 

which increase the potential for achieving school impact in ■-.ie:;^> 

They decided that they should invest pro.lect energy in linki— ^^'j^ct 

activities with state ac«&^-^ities which include career educat— :~ ^"^ - 

ingredient in helping students make the transition from schc 

2, Intermediate service agencies have not received sufc-^ ~ 
encouragement and .incentives from the state to supp--' 
support schools need to plan and implement career e^— .,^7'^ 
programs. 

As long as the SEA maintained a position which only su;:;:^^^'ced that 
career education is p priority deserving of action by the scr it only 

needed to provide minimal levels of support to schools which opted to 
initiate, some kind of response. Typically, the SEA provided small ai^ounts 
of funding to some intermediate service agencies, university consultants, 
and schools. The quantity and quality of service varied from school to | 
school. - 



Or. _ -lie SEA defines school caruftr educr.iion requirements, ht vever, 
it w: I 1^ responsible for seeing -^^^t adi::.:r.z: :e levels ::f service are 
availa: : zs. schools throughout the state. SEAs that ISAs repre- 

sent a: Elective way to deliver this ser*.^i::-L. 

p. staff belie-e it is importanv. tr ■ -^^A to identify 

rhe kizmi: of support needs that schools wii: ;d uo help ISAs develop - 

-apabillrnias to deliver useful services to 3chc;-il 1:^- the view of project 

SJtaff, is critical that SEA plans , isA ssTri-u , and school requirements 

nd sc: :jrr be linked and coordinated, 

3-- Without additional encouragement and Lacentives, local 

education agencies will not plan and -^Tupleme-t the kind 

of school program changes needed to -r-^hieve career ed- 
ucation student outcomes. 

E^n state education agency in the regi- . has nlanned and implemented 
school improvement initiatives in the past. For the most part, these 
initijLcives have required school's to engage in general curriculum planning 
proces5 3s which .were intended to revise school curriculum guides and class^ 
room lesson plans. Schools complied with these requirements by preparing 
the curriculum guides ^nd lesson plans , Project experiences with secondary 
schools suggest that this kind of requirement and compliance will fall short 
of making the kind of differences that the states seek. 

In 1979 and 1980, project staff assisted secondary schools "in such 
a planning and implementation process. Schools performed many tasks nec- 
essary for local; career education program development. f'or example , 



Cxchools devel -id goals , gathered inform':ition about I— i-ai preferences 
n~A contextua conditions, ptepared objectives and le m ^lans, and 
_:ndacted sta.: development work:?hops. They utilized ue^z speakers 
rom the out£:.de^ used materials available from resource centers and 



^minejxia.l--s^?ur c:e.^ andnzonductea career fairs in coo:"::::iratibn with em- 

/ 

pioyers. Therii wr - however, orher tasks that schooi.- ditl not do. Fes 
example, schc. -S nd it difficult to plan and implement student learni^ng - 
3Ctivit;|.es which ::r-3ine community 'resources with thorie already in use 
in the school. Ae] planned and implemented changes within a single area 
jf school activi .. such as the organization of curriculum materials 
available in the :ooi resource center in accordance with their career, 
education goals. -jt they did not prepare and carry out an implementation 
plan that spans iparate areas of school activity, .su.:h as inter^-departmental 
coordination of istruction and ciassroom-to-classroom coordina^tion of 
instruction. 

After wor-ang for. more than a year with these schools, project staff 
believe that secondary schools will not confront many of the difficult 
problems associated with preparing students for the transition from school 
to work without the introduction of incentives which reach beyond those 
that 'the project can provide. Such incentives might inclu^ie, for example, 
requirements which would be defined by a local school-board or state ed- \ 

J 

ucation agency. Project s::aff see the importance of finding ways to both- 

■- . ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

encourage and support schools to deal with some^of the more difficult 
pro.blems associated with providing a good career education. 
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4. Local education agencies do not have staff capabilities to 
plan and implement effective career education :programs . ^: 

'Project staff have tried to puide sc:hoc_ls through a planning and 
impLement^t-i^B—p-rocess'thaTni^^ staff translate the career 

education goarls— for their school into ir^r actional objectives for their 
content area and these, in turn, into loi^rr -ug activities for students. 
In practice, a number of variations of t li: process occurred. Many of 
the learning activities that resulted fa— to meet- important criteria. 
First, some learning activities failed tD -nclude and appropriately in- 
tegrate both career education content and subject matter content. Second, 
some learning activities failed to provide good correspor.dence with the 
appropriate subject matter and career education objective's.. Third, most 
learning activities failed to include :ut-of-classroom £:--d out-o f-school 
learning experiences. 

These problems are due in part to the need for more and better career 
education staff development than was provi:ir:d by the sciicol and the project 
'and in part to the fact that many of the organizational arrangements which 

could have helped teachers were not defined and implemented. Project staff 

\' 

believe that a staff development program Ifor career education should help 

■' 1 

school staff explore student outcomes, school organization and programs, 
iand values. The staff development program should help each school to 
determine its own specific student outcomes, program options, and values. 
The staff development program can' then be oriented to dealing with: (1) 
the difficult organizational problems associated with career education, 
and (2). preparing curriculuiri guides and lesson plans. 



\^iile state education^ agencies tend to rely on R&D 
resources* developed by agencies and individuals within 
the_state_v— thay--.now-are--more"open'^tl)"u¥il^^ other resources, >^ 

^iich state education agency in the region actively recoTTunon^s the 
use cf career education resources (e.g., curriculum materials , curriculum 
plz^ning guides, workshops) which we.re developed by schools, intermediate 
service agencies, and consultants within the state. In many instances, 
Lthe SEA knows about these resources because their development was sup- 
ported by state funds. However, in assigning value to these -resources, 
the SEA tends to ignore R&D resources that are developed elsewhere, 

V/ithin recent months, SEAs have been receptive to project efforts 

to broaden the resource base being used to plan state initiatives. 

Project staff see this receptivity as creating a climate which increases 

the chances for using R&D i;esources irrespective of where they were 

developed. The criterion for resource use would center on the relevance 

of the resource to the probleni at hand. Project staff believe that it 

is important to promote this criterion with the SEAs, 

6. Wl^en an SEA is planning career education initiatives that 
require schools to achieve career education student learn- 
ing outcomes, it places a high value on support it can 
obtain from a regional ^ laboratory . 

Each state education agency in t]^e region had- developed career ed- 

ucat-ion initiativjes before becoming Involved with the project. These 

initiativeis placed no requirements on schools and tended to emphasize 

the use of resources developed within the state. When the SEA decided 

to define career education school requirements and to explore different 



kinds of and sources for R&D resources, it redefined its relationship 
with RBS. Thi.s^revised relationship involves joint problem-solving, 
planrTing, and development • 

FY 81-82 Approach . 

In 1980, project staff redefined their approach for achieving impact 
in the schools^ The revised approach is referred to as a "state initiative" 
approach. It is based ont the RBS school improvement mission and the lessons 
derived from project expeTjience in working.-Vith SEAs, ISAs, and LEAs. 
Within this -approach project staff identify SEA intentions to plan and 
implement statewide career education school improvement initiatives. 
Project staff link their work and the SEA planning and implementation 
effort in an attempt to bring R&D and state school iijiprovement practice" 



strategies and materials wh^ich encourage and support 



in'line with each other. This occurs- as project helps the SEA develop 

the kind of ISA and 
LEA response sought by the state. Project staff then work with selected 
ISAs to .extend the SEA strategies and materials to LEAs. FinaTly, project 
staff work yith the SEA ami ISAs to support SEA effqrts to acliieve 
statewide impact. 

i * - ■ 

This approach rests on three important assumptions: 

1. The best way to impact schools and student outcomes is to 
work with the formal education structures in each state 

2. The SEA is ^e best organization within these structures 
with which to* initiate work \' 



3. Special, state initiatives provide the best opportunities 

for impacting career education\ student outcomes in schools. 
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The first assumption follows from the RBS mission. It supports the 
multi^level involvement of institutions and organizations charged with 
the responsibility of formal schooling as a necessary condition for the 
improvement of career education student outcomes. It does not, howevji 

preclude involvement and influence from institutions, organizatior^, and 

. / 

agencies which are outside of the formal education structures. 

• The second assumption builds on three of the ^ssons ^st discussed. 
One^f these is the lesson which suggests that the SEAy^as that part of 
the \forraal education structures with responsibility/for maintaining and 
improving schools, is ready to plan and implement statewide career education 
programs. The other two' are the lessons which indicate that ISAs and 
LEAs, acting on their own, will not find the encouragement and incentives 
to improve career education. 

The third assumption builds on several of the lessons. One of 
these is the lesson which indicates SEA readiness to plan and implement 
these initiatives. Others are the lessons which say that SEAs value 
R&D resources and the support they can .obtain from the project. 
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